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— Every political judgment helps to modify the facts 
on which it is passed. Political thought is itself a form 
of political action. Political science is the science not 
only of what is, but what ought to be. 

E. H. Carr 
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T he Occupy Wall Street demonstrations have 
had a transformative—and quite possibly a 
historical—effect on Americas political discourse. 
The movement’s main talking point, that they 
represent “the 99%” while a ruling “1%” runs 
the political economy, has become the first millennial political 
meme, and it has managed to change the entire parameters of 
debate around economic inequality. To discuss the divisions 
in Western societies as being cut along the lines of “workers” 
and “capitalists” is perhaps still taboo, and, to be perfectly 
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honest, too inaccurate for explaining the totality of modern 
capitalism. However, the concept that there is a nebulous 
but very real “99%” that has been both victimized and 
neglected by the extravagance of a “1%” has resonated with 
people. It has tapped into their democratic and egalitarian 
impulses and has called people’s attention to the absurdities 
of modern capitalism. 

In the terms of inventing political memes that can capture 
the zeitgeis.t, Occupy Wall Street has been a success. That 
is undeniable. But, what is also undeniable is that in terms 
of forming a coherent and organized movement that could 
radically transform or even seriously challenge capitalism, 
Occupy Wall Street has been a failure. Just as quickly as 
it formed, it slid away. The language of Occupy Wall Street 
remains, but the movement itself has become directionless 
and self-destructive. Within a couple of months all of the 
encampments were gone and in a few years all the activism 
that it had inspired has dissipated. What is left of the Occupy 
Wall Street movement has degraded into cliques of conspiracy 
theorists, lifestyle radicals, and novice activists consumed 
with interpersonal dynamics. 

Where did things go wrong? 

It is tempting to write off the Occupy Wall Street movement 
completely, and indeed, many already have. However, this is 
a mistake. Throughout history social movements have come 
and gone, and each one, in its own unique way, offers insights 
into the processes of mass mobilization and the possibility for 
a better world. Occupy Wall Street is no different. No matter 
how damning its current manifestation is, its initial formation 
was quite unique and inspiring. There is a reason why today, 
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even though there is very little left of the Occupy Wall Street 
movement, that leftwing pundits still refer to it with a sense 
of pining anticipation. There is still a hope that it could be 
revived or that something similar will come along and act 
as a springboard for the revolutionary change that so many 
people are hoping for. For this reason, the question is not why 
did Occupy Wall Street end up being such a failure, but why 
did the parts of Occupy Wall Street that were successful fail 
to succeed? 

In order to answer this question it is necessary to decide 
which theoretical lens should be used to assess the Occupy 
Wall Street movement, and how this theory provides us 
with the tools for guiding the energy of the Occupy Wall 
Street movement into a more impactful direction. So far, 
the traditional revolutionary left has presented two options, 
Marxism and anarchism, both of which are problematic in 
their influence. 

Since the 2007-2008 economic collapse, Marx and Marxism 
has experienced a revival. However, this new found appreciation 
for Marx and his acolytes has been more in the manner of 
spirit, a shared frustration and disgust with capitalisms 
primary characteristics, than a devotion to the actual specifics 
of Marx’s theory. Many Occupy Wall Street encampments 
had “teach-ins” on the Communist Manifesto, but for the most 
part it was the Manifesto’s “poetic” rather than its “scientific” 
aspects that resonated with participants. 

Marx believed that the socialist revolution would be 
led by the industrial proletariat. Occupy Wall Street’s main 
organizers are young students, many of which have had 
little experience in the factory life that Marx thought would 
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discipline the working class. And, for many of them it is highly 
unlikely that they will ever work under factory conditions. 
Beyond the foresight of Marx, highly developed economies 
are seeing dramatic decreases in their manufacturing sectors. 
The expansion of financial markets, the growth of services 
sectors, and the development of certain global divisions of 
labor makes it highly unlikely that a substantial section of 
the working class will become prole tar ianized in the way 
that Marx predicted. Ibis is not necessarily a bad thing. For 
decades, major theorists within the Left have challenged the 
hegemony of the industrial proletariat in the struggle for 
socialism. Long before industrialized economies developed 
into their modern postindustrial form, the factory was 
questioned as the primary loci of socialist struggles and 
new social spaces were recognized as legitimate terrains for 
battling capitalism. Tire Occupy Wall Street demonstrations 
show that action and theory are starting to converse with 
each other in this respect. The struggle against capitalism has 
started to take on a civic, and not just economic, character, 
where the collective reclaiming of public space exhibits a 
greater revolutionary potential than the mass strike. 

In addition, Marx’s belief that capitalism would experience 
its ultimate crisis through its own innovation has had 
little, if any, relevance for today’s anti-capitalist radicals. In 
demonstrations like Occupy Wall Street the major concerns 
are not with automation displacing the working class but 
with the chaos unleashed on the economy as a whole through 
financial liberalization and the ecological consequences of 
market failures. Whatever benefits the variations of Marx’s 
“crisis theory” of capitalism have had, the classical formulation 
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that the introduction of new technologies would lead to a 
crisis of overproduction that would eventually desolate the 
working class, thus creating the impetus for rebellion, has 
not occurred. Nor does it seem likely it will ever occur. In 
highly developed economies, technological innovation has 
been almost entirely taken over by the State, and, under its 
guidance, is handed over to major corporations in the form 
of public-private partnerships. For developed nations, the 
social disjunctions created through industrialization have 
passed, and for developing nations these disjunctions take on 
a radically different meaning since they occur in the context 
of a global division of labor and a legacy of imperialism that 
did not exist in the nineteenth century European landscape 
where Marx developed his theories. 

Finally—and most importantly—Marx believed that political 
consciousness formed as a product of class consciousness through 
the workers’ experience of alienated labor. Ideas of alienated 
labor seem to have little relevance to the participants of Occupy 
Wall Street. Instead, the focus is on political consciousness as 
a product of political alienation itself. It is control over their 
government, and not that means of production, that people 
feel they have lost. The idea of workers seizing the means of 
production is recognized as a secondary concern to the idea 
of people seizing the means of social organization; the struggle 
against capitalism is not only about what decisions are being 
made about the economy, but also how those decisions are 
being made. The most unique aspect of the Occupy Wall 
Street encampments, the generally assemblies, were not 
formed purely for their strategic value, but as a means to 
psychologically reclaim a sense of lost power. They were 
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formed with the intention of being a source of political virtue. 
The general assemblies were to provide examples of decision¬ 
making that genuinely embodied the ideals of democracy and 
at the same time exposed the “representative” democracy of 
Western governments as a charade. 

The incompleteness of Marxist notions in describing 
Occupy Wall Street may make Marxism’s major leftwing rival, 
anarchism, an attractive alternative for comprehending and 
directing the movement. However, this too is misguided. 
Anarchisms ability to guide any type of social movement 
has always been minimal. The reason is that anarchism, on 
its own, has never been a political movement, but rather a 
historical tendency. Nearly every major anarchist thinker 
has celebrated this aspect of the anarchist tradition, often 
claiming it as the embodiment of its non-dogmatic nature. 
However, righteous zeal against dogma can become its own 
dogma, and anarchists have consistently failed to offer any 
unified and coherent vision of what they do want once 
the State and capitalism have been abolished. Tire only 
way anarchists have ever made their ideas relevant is by 
modifying and attaching them to other social movements 
and concepts, such as mutualism, federalism, platformism, 
syndicalism and communism, in order to solidity and 
socialize the inherent vagueness and individualism of their 
ideas. Indeed, if Marxists have been accused of not having 
a sufficient theory of political power, often describing it as 
merely an extension of economic power in Marx’s classic 
base-superstructure division, then anarchists have been 
equally guilty of having a mangled theory of social power, 
one that leads them to an explicit rejection of political power 
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and a paranoid suspicion toward institutions, organization, 
and collective discipline in general. 

A major problem with the Occupy Wall Street encampments 
was that they took too many of their cues from anarchism and 
this has contributed to the movement’s current desultory state, 
the general assemblies were an attempt to reclaim a sense of 
lost power, but often this reclamation was for naught. In pursuit 
of a “non-dogmatic” approach to decision making, a dogmatic 
commitment to formal consensus or super-majorities for every 
decision was decided upon. This meant that power in the 
general assemblies remained individualized. Those individuals 
who had the greatest means to enforce their will were the ones 
who had the most time to attend meetings, and not the people 
who were the most collaborative or had the most reasonable 
proposals. In the pursuit of preserving individual autonomy, 
l i ny minorities were able to control entire groups and prevented 
the developing and institutionalizing of the general assemblies 
into anything more than a venue to address people’s most 
obvious and immediate concerns. Because of this, power never 
really transferred from individuals to the group as a whole. It 
stayed atomized within each individual. The general assemblies 
never became more than the sum of their parts. 

Fortunately, there is another revolutionary theoretical 
lens for understanding and guiding movements like Occupy 
Wall Street. Communalism, a political philosophy that was 
being developed by Murray Bookchin after his break with 
anarchism, draws much on the ideas of Marxism and 
anarchism, but also attempts to breaks away from them. As 
of now, Communalism is in its infancy, but it has tremendous 
potential to eclipse both Marxism and anarchism by ottering 
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leftwing movements a radically new conception of politics. 
For Communalists, politics is the creation of social legitimacy 
through collective dialogue, and not through the use of 
organized violence in Lhe form of hierarchical institutions. In 
this way, political power and democratic governance are nearly 
interchangeable terms. Politics is both the description and 
the realization of democracy. This means that the establishing 
of a libertarian socialist society requires an embracing of 
directly democratic governments that are in open opposition 
to States. In'a flipping of both Marxist and anarchist notion of 
politics, Communalists believe that political power needs to 
be seized, but it needs to be seized not through States but in 
order to abolish States. 

To help unravel these issues this pamphlet will offer an 
analysis of both Marx’s and Bakunin’s theory of the State and 
demonstrate that both believed that politics was a “necessary 
evil” of the State. For them political power was essentially a 
form of collective violence that exists outside of society, that 
intervenes in it, and that will “wither away” or be abolished 
with the end of class divisions and material scarcity. The 
reason for these assumptions is that both Marx and Bakunin 
rooted their conception of politics in liberal social contract 
theories that understood government and society existing in a 
dualistic tension with each other. In contrast, Communalism 
is based on a classical polis understanding of politics. What 
Communalism adds to this ancient polis understanding of 
politics is a radical egalitarianism that sees a government of 
communal democracy, along with a humanistic and secular 
culture and a communist economy, as having the greatest 
prospect for unlocking humanity’s full potential. 
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The relevancy of this discussion to the Occupy Wall Street 
movement is that it was the process of self-actualization 
through collective dialogue that made the Occupy Wall Street 
movement so meaningful for so many people. The emphasis 
on collective dialogue in the general assemblies is what made 
the Occupy Wall Street movement so unique and important. 
No matter how mangled in practice, there was a general 
agreement among the participants of the Occupy Wall Street 
encampments that democracy was something that could be 
won only through its use, and it was the use of democracy, 
both direct and participatory, that would radicalize the 
movement. If this practice of self-actualization through 
collective dialogue that Communalism promotes, and that 
the Occupy Wall Street movement briefly exhibited, can be 
seized upon and institutionalized, then it is possible to birth 
another generation of leftwing radicals that could successfully 
push humanity into a better future. 

Theories of the State: Marxism and Anarchism 

To understand Marx’s theory of the State it is first necessary 
to understand what Marx understood as the conditions 
for full human emancipation. Marx’s emphasis on the 
productive forces in society interwove the two forms of 
oppression that he believed hindered the development of 
humanity: exploitation and material scarcity. Freedom was 
only possible in a society that was both classless and had 
material abundance. His disdain for rural living—which he 
referred to as “idiotic” in the Communist Manifesto, despite its 
often cooperative traditions—came from a recognition that 
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though independent communal peasants were free of one 
form of oppression, that of exploitation, they were trapped 
by their inability to reach a state of material abundance. It 
mattered very little that property was held in common in such 
societies because the commonality of property essentially 
meant a commonality of poverty. With this in mind, the 
appearance of the State, and with it a social division of labor, 
was essentially a progressive step forward, out of primitive 
communism—the communism of shared poverty. It brought 
in the potential for greater material abundance through a 
division of labor, though at the costs of a new social structure 
stratified by class tensions. 

For Marx, the State begins with the separation of the 
individual from the community', a separation that occurs 
only after material abundance has reached a level where the 
rift between individual and community is possible without 
threatening both. In this separation the advancement 
of the individual cannot occur without the detriment 
to the community and vice versa. This contradiction is 
institutionalized and “takes an independent form as the State, 
divorced from the real interests of the individual and the 
community, and at the same time as an illusory communal 
life, always based, however, on the real ties existing in 
every family and tribal conglomeration.” 1 In this “illusory 
communal life,” the interests of the dominant class become 
the “general interest” of all members of society. For the masses 
below, these “general interests” are “imposed on them as an 
interest -alien to them, and ‘independent’ of them, as in its 
turn a particular, peculiar general’ interest.” 2 The “illusory” 
aspect of the State’s “illusory communal life" creates a sense of 
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political estrangement, the feeling that one’s political system 
is an alien force in one’s own existence. Thus the State, as an 
intervening force in society, always intervenes on the behalf 
of a particular class while claiming a universal intervention 
on behalf of all citizens. 

There are several important points to take away in Marx’s 
conception of the State and political power. First, though 
the Stale is ultimately a regressive force, Marx believed that 
there were many opportunities where the State could play a 
progressive role depending on historical circumstances. The 
most important of these was in the battle against capitalism. 

I he State could be used to smash the bourgeoisie under die 
die tutorship ofthe proletariat. The rise ofworking class political 
power meant the destruction of the State as an “illusory 
communal life,” by making it into an actual communal life. 
Ibis is so because the working class—being the majority—is 
able to “represent its interest in turn as the general interest” 3 
and therefore can reconcile the contradiction between the 
State as a universal and the State as a tool of a particular class. 

Marx’s belief that the State could potentially be a 
progressive democratic force is best explained by Robert 
M. Cutler’s interpretation of Marx’s own theory of the 
democracy. Cutler explains that for Marx “the essence of 
the Stale was Democracy itself; he conceived Democracy 
to be embodied in a constitution hierarchically superior 
to other political forms, and therefore concluded that 
the State had to be realized to its highest degree.” 4 Culter’s 
Interpretation is supported by Marx’s early criticisms of 
I legel. Democracy, Marx asserted in his critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right, was politics trying to realize itself within 
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the State. Democracy was Cor Marx the State no longer in 
contradiction with itself, or as he put it, democracy is the 
solved riddle of all constilutions.” 5 The reason that the riddle 
is “solved” is because the dialectic between the ruler and the 
ruled is resolved. As Marx observed, in a democratic State, 
“not merely implicitly and in essence but explicitly in reality, 
the constitution is constantly brought back to its actual basis, 
the actual human being, the actual people, and established as 
the people’s own work. Che constitution appears as what it is, 
a free product of man.” 6 

The second point is that even though Marx believed in the 
principle that democracy was the realization of the State 
and that the dictatorship of the proletariat would be the 
most democratic State known to history—he was extremely 
ambiguous as to what form the dictatorship of the proletariat 
would take. His notion of the dictatorship of the proletariat was 
always structurally vague and it vacillated between extremes. 
At times, he favored a highly centralized version of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. In the Communist Manifesto, 
Marx clearly states that the immediate goals of communists 
should be the “centralization of credit in the hands of the 
State, by means of a national bank with State capital and an 
exclusive monopoly” and the “centralization of the means 
of communication and transport in the hands ol the State. 
However, during the height of the Paris Commune, Marx 
changed his tune. With the Paris Commune as the example, 
he praised a decentralized form of workers’ government, and 
advocated for “revolutionary workers’ governments, whether 
in the form of municipal committees and municipal councils 
or in the form of workers’ clubs and workers’ committees.” 8 
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Even more confusing is his tendency to view communism 
as developing peacefully in societies that had republican 
forms of government. He suggested that the struggle of the 
working class was uniquely different in countries like the 
United States, England, and possibly Holland, where a degree 
of democratic rights had been won. There, socialism could 
be achieved through legal channels. At the same time, he 
would declare that the forms of government were trivial in 
the context of class struggle, modes of production, and the 
inevitable violent overthrow of capitalism; in other words, 
democratic rights were important except when they were not. 

The stark difference between these positions is difficult 
to reconcile, and it demonstrates a confused political 
philosophy on the part of Marx. Marx may have been 
a democrat in spirit, but he lacked a sufficient praxis of 
democracy, and this led to numerous contradictions in his 
work. For example, though he praised the Paris Commune 
for transforming the old centralized French bureaucracy 
into a working class government, a “self-government of the 
producers,” 9 he also praised its potential “to be a working, 
not a parliamentary body, executive and legislative at the 
same time.” 10 The consolidation of executive and legislative 
functions into a single entity is the type of thing that makes 
more sophisticated democratic theorists howl. Democratic 
governments can only function when there is a clear 
separation of powers. Mixing these two functions, not to 
mention leaving out completely the importance of a judiciary, 
means that responsibility for creating policies eventually falls 
to a handful of administrators and technicians rather than 
the population as a whole." Frustratingly, the only thing 
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truly consistent in Marx’s political writings is the vagueness 
of his democratic ideals. 

The third point is that Marx’s conception of political 
power is that it is a form of collectivized violence; that is, 
it is a repressive form of power. Despite its emancipatory 
goals, the dictatorship of the proletariat is no exception to 
the principle of politics as essentially organized violence. 
What makes the dictatorship of the proletariat unique is that 
it is supposed to he the final reign of repression before a new 
utopia. Violent repression can be justified ifit is synchronized 
with other progressive elements of history. As explained by 
Engels, political violence “is the midwife of every old society 
pregnant with a new one ... that it is the instrument with 
the aid of which social movement forces its way through and 
shatters the dead, fossilized political forms.” 12 

This view ol the State as a potentially revolutionary 
hut always violent institution further complicates Marx’s 
statement on die possibility for peaceful revolutions in 
nations with republican governments. Even if the working 
class were to come to power through electoral means, its 
use of State power would be a violent act of repression. The 
point was made clear by Lenin. What’Lenin saw as Marx’s 
main objection to the anarchists was not the wrongness of 
their theories, but that their anti-statist rhetoric served to 
disarm the working class, both figuratively and literally, of 
their historical role in overthrowing capitalism. For Lenin, 
what Marx “did oppose was the proposition that the workers 
should renounce the use of arms, organized violence, that 
is, the state, which is to serve to crush the resistance of the 
bourgeoisie.’” 13 In this sense, the “peacefulness” of electoral 
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socialism lies only in the means that the working class uses 
to come to power, not in how that power would be used to 
1 1 ansform society. For that change a certain degree of violence 
would always be necessary. 

I he final point is Marxs view of the apolitical nature 
ol a communist society. To understand fully how Marx 
came to this perspective it is necessary to reexamine his 
idea that freedom springs forth from the historical end of 
both exploitation and material scarcity. Marx establishes 
his material conception of history—between his base 
(economics) and his superstructure (everything else)— 
upon what he considered to be the ongoing social problem 
of history: the conquest of the “realm of necessity” in 
order to establish the “realm of freedom.” Both animals 
and humans engaged in what Marx referred to as “life- 
activity"—the satisfaction of subsistence. What Marx found 
important is that humans are able to transform life-activity 
into labor-activity through the application of their subjective 
agency onto an objective nature. For Marx, animals are 
immediately identical to the natural world. They have no 
subjective agency (or at least not to the degree that people 
have it). Humanity, in contrasts, is able to understand itself 
separate from nature, and in this separateness can transform 
nature into the products of society. 

According to Marx it is in this process of transforming 
n at lire into the products of society that the struggle for human 
freedom is fought. Economics is the “base” in the Marxist 
construction of social change, not because economics is all 
llut matters, but because nothing can matter without first 
conquering the “realm of need,” that is, satiating the means 
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for subsistence. For Marx, the “realm of freedom” “actually 
begins only where labour which is determined by necessity 
and mundane considerations ceases; thus in the very 
nature of things it lies beyond the sphere of actual material 
production.” 14 In The German Ideology, Marx discusses how 
under communism it is “possible for me to do one thing 
today and another tomorrow, to hunt in the morning, 
fish in the afternoon, rear cattle in the evening, criticize 
after dinner, just as I have a mind, without ever becoming 
hunter, fisherman, shepherd or critic.” 15 This multitude of 
labor activities is only possible when there are appropriate 
conditions that allow for the “necessity and mundane 
considerations” of labor activity to end. People no longer 
pursue them out of the requirements tor subsistence, but out 
of their own sense of agency. 

What is of interest in these activities is what Marx does 
not include. If we are to hunt in the morning, then why not 
debate in the afternoon, propose a piece of legislation in the 
evening, and vote on a measure after dinner. The reason is that 
there is no need. For Marx, a communist society would be an 
openly apolitical, if not antipolitical, "one. Flumanity derives 
its sense of agency through the governing of things—that is 
the production of commodities through the liberation of self- 
realized labor—not through the inherent sociability of society 
and the governing of each other. The workers’ State only exists 
as a necessity for dismantling capitalist relations. Once those 
relations are gone, the dictatorship of the proletariat has no 
historical or social purpose. With the material conditions for 
freedom met the need for politics evaporates. The dictatorship 
of the proletariat and its political power “withers away.” There 
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is no longer a need for an alien force to intervene in society 
because the alienation of society from itself breaks down 
through the development of communism. 

In all fairness to Marx the apolitical nature of communism 
is rooted in a utopian impulse. As explained above, Marx 
believed that political power was always a violent and 
repressive affair; all governments are “necessary evils” whose 
evilness only exists as a matter of historical circumstances. 
I he desire to liberate humanity from all forms of oppression 
under communism necessitated the liberation also from 
politics. As Erich Fromm recognized, Marx’s belief in the 
necessity of a violent revolutionary State in the overthrow 
of capitalism is a sign of his humanism; he limited this 
force to a transitory phase rather than glorifying it as an 
eternal feature of society. According to Fromm, Marx “did 
not believe in the creative power of force, in the idea that 
political force itself could create a new social order. For this 
reason, force, for Marx, could have at most only a transitory 
significance, never the role of a permanent element in the 
transformation of society .” 16 

Marx’s theory of the State has twx> problems. One of which 
was corrected by anarchism, and the other w'hich was made 
worse by anarchism. In contrast to Marx, Bakunin understood 
the State to be an inherently regressive force in society. Its 
"progressive” nature is only evident w'hen it is compared to 
the “primitive bestiality” that preceded it. For Bakunin the 
State w r as an extension, rather than a form of transcendence, 
of the savagery of tribal living. For each horror of tribal life, 
Bakunin saw' a parallel in modern Europe. Tribalism had 
been replaced with patriotism; local priests replaced with 
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intellectuals; cannibalism replaced with war and exploitation; 
and of course, the tribal god with the Church. For this 
reason, the State could not be effectively seized in a socialist 
revolution, but had to be smashed. For Marx the political 
revolution was a “necessary evil” to abolish capitalism and 
would “wither away” with the triumphant realization of 
communism; for Bakunin the political revolution was the 
place where the social revolution goes to die. 

The belief that the State was a new “god” figured heavily 
into Bakunin’s analysis. In Bakunin’s mind the State was the 
“younger brother” of the Church. Unlike Marx, who saw the 
modern State being brought about by the French Revolution 
and the rise of the bourgeoisie, Bakunin placed the birth of 
the modern State at the beginning of the Reformation. With 
the power of the Church in decline, the State rose as an 
alternative means for maintaining inequalities and hierarchy. 
In this way, Bakunin saw his own anarchism as a logical 
extension of atheism. For Bakunin, a sincere denial of the 
authority of religion would eventually lead all able thinkers 
to a denial of political authority. Just as scientific laws had 
replaced the need for theology, social customs and natural 
laws would replace the need for legislation and constitutions. 

The important point of this analysis is that Bakunin 
understood the State as a means of creating classes and 
hierarchy, and not simply a means to maintain a class 
structure that had already evolved through historical modes 
of production. For him, the bourgeoisie were to be resisted 
not merely because they were the class of exploitation— 
though exploitation was an obvious concern for Bakunin— 
but because they were the class that was in control of the State. 
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I he main division in society was not between the working 
i lass and capitalists, but between the working class and the 
political classes: 

I he Slate has always been the patrimony of some privileged 
class: a priestly class, an aristocratic class, abourgeois class. And 
finally, when all the other classes have exhausted themselves, 
the State then becomes patrimony of the bureaucratic class and 
then falls—or, if you will, rises—to the position of a machine. 

But in any case it is absolutely necessary for the salvation of the 
State that there should be some privileged class devoted to its 
preservation . 17 

In essence, what Bakunin added to Marx was a critique 
of bureaucracy and its ability to create class structures 
through hierarchical forms of social organization. Marx 
was in principle a centralist. Despite his revisions after the 
Paris Commune, Marx favored centralizing the means of 
production within the nation-State as a way to eliminate both 
capitalist modes of production and the scattered forms of 
feudal power throughout Europe. He supported nationalist 
struggles strategically and partially, always fearful that they 
could break up larger political units. He believed that the 
unification of humanity within a single centralized authority 
was a progressive and natural tendency of civilization, 
one that would eventually happen without a reliance on 
external coercion. For him, the State’s repressive mechanism 
would slowly deteriorate as the tools of governance were 
consolidated into a political core of intellectuals guided solely 
by their own reason. 
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Lenin’s notion of “democratic centralism” is the political 
expression of this general faith in centralization without 
coercion. In response to critics of the expansion of the Bolshevik 
bureaucracy, Lenin was quick to reply that the bureaucracy was 
necessary in a largely rural country like Russia. According to 
Lenin, once the peasants were brought into the industrial sphere 
and true socialism was established, the bureaucracy would 
slowly wither away because society would have the material 
and intellectual means to govern itself. Similarly, during the 
Cuban Revolution, Che Guevara argued that centralization 
was the greatest means for eliminating the bureaucracy within 
the Cuban State. According to Guevara “from the standpoint of 
objective analysis, it is obvious that there will be less bureaucracy 
the more centralized are enterprises or production units 
recording and controlling operations. If every enterprise could 
centralize all its administrative activities, its bureaucracy would 
be reduced to a small nucleus of unit directors plus someone to 
collect information for headquarters .” 18 These arguments seem 
self-serving for those in positions of pow r er, but they are not 
without their theoretical justification. They flow logically from 
aspects of Marx’s own analysis. 

In contrast, Bakunin was a federalist. He believed in allowing 
small political units a degree of autonomy over their own 
affairs, w'hile a larger body set the general parameters for action. 
He supported national movements for self-determination 
and ethnic minorities (with the notable exception of the 
Jews) under the conviction that the breakup of the nation¬ 
state could only lead to the federation of a “commune of 
communes.” In both his Revolutionary Catechism and speech 
before the League of Peace and Freedom, Bakunin set a 
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detailed description of this federalist model which included 
the tree federation of individuals into communes, of 
i ommunes into provinces, of the provinces into nations, and, 
finally, of the nations into the United States of Europe first, 
and the entire world eventually.” 19 

For advocates of democracy, Bakunins federalism is 
more appealing than Marx’s centralism. History has shown 
that federated or confederated institutions have been 
more supportive of freedom than a perpetual drive toward 
centralization. But, Bakunin’s federalism poses a theoretical 
problem; it runs completely counter to his anarchism. 

I or Bakunin revolutionary socialism could “succeed only 
Ihrough the development and organization of the nonpolitical 
or antipolitical social power.” 20 The social revolution was 
diametrically opposed” to a political one 21 and should lead to 
a 'reduction in political action in favor of the liberty of social 
lil<\ ' According to Bakunin, the apolitical nature of a socialist 
I uture could only be possible ifcurrent revolutionary forces took 
on an antipolitical nature. In 1849, alter Bakunin participated 
m a wave of insurrections throughout Central Europe, he 
proudly proclaimed, “I believe neither in constitutions nor in 
laws; the best constitution possible would not satisfy me. We 
need nothing less than the bursting-out-into-life of a new 
world, lawless and therefore free.” 23 His entire critique of the 
SI ale is dependent on the elimination of political laws, and with 
il, .k I s of legislation and adjudication, and replacing them with 
natural and social laws based on economic management and 
sir ail customs. 

I lowever, when it came to facing the actual problems 
o| Europe—especially the problems of world peace and 
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European unification—Bakunin drops the “bursting-out- 
into-life” rhetoric and appears more as a cautious advocate for 
global government than the revolutionary anarchist he was 
known to be. In his Revolutionary Catechism, Bakunin calls 
for “provincial parliaments,” which must act in accordance 
with a “Charter of the Federation of Communes.” His agenda 
includes “International Tribunals” that are beyond appeal and 
tasked with resolving conflicts between communes in order 
to avoid the outbreak of war. He also wants an “International 
Parliament” that will make decisions on behalf of all 
communes. This is hardly the project of a man who believes 
“neither in constitutions nor in laws.” 

In order to square this peculiar circle in Bakunin’s thought 
Sam Dolgoff has qualified Bakunin’s Revolutionary Catechism 
by framing it as a set of bold reforms in order to transition 
capitalist society into an anarchist one. He explains that “the 
Revolutionary Catechism does not attempt to picture the perfect 
anarchist society—the anarchist heaven. Bakunin had in mind 
a society in transition toward anarchism. The building of a full- 
fledge anarchist society is the work of future generations.” 24 
The problem with this interpretation is that it contradicts the 
consensus among scholars of Bakunin that he refused to accept 
any transitional phase toward anarchism. In the preface to 
Sam Dolgoff own collection on Bakunin’s writings, anarchist 
historian Paul Avrich clearly writes that “Bakunin was a firm 
believer in immediate revolution. He rejected the view that 
revolutionary forces will emerge gradually, in the fullness of 
time. What he demanded, in effect, was 'freedom now.’ He 
would countenance no temporizing with the existing system.... 
Gradualism and reformism in any shape futile, palliatives and 
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compromises of no use.” 25 Similarly, Robert M. Cutler, in his 
Introduction to his own Bakunin anthology writes that for 
Bakunin, “social emancipation did not exist in degrees; either it 
existed or it did not.” 26 The truth of the matter is that anarchists 
have been correct to point out Marx’s contradictory, if not 
latent authoritarianism, concerning the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. However, in doing so they have failed to realize that 
Bakunin, and their own anarchist tradition, is just as guilty as 
Marx in offering an inconsistent view of political power. 

Pure anarchism has never been—nor will it ever be—a 
political project. Anarchism has only reached any significance 
as a political movement when it has augmented its rejection 
of all forms of political authority with a constructive program 
that is willing to give a degree of credence to some new form 
of politics, often a partial or mangled form. For Proudhon 
and Bakunin this was federalism, for Kropotkin it was 
village communes, for Makhno it was rural communism 
and platformism, for Rocker it was syndicalism. This is an 
extremely problematic aspect of the anarchist tradition. As 
Murray Bookchin has pointed out; 

Accordingly, anarchists have long regarded every government 
as a state and condemned it accordingly—a view that is a 
recipe for the elimination of any organized social life whatever. 
While the state is the instrument by which an oppressive and 
exploitative class regulates and coercively controls the behavior 
of an exploited class by a ruling class, a government —or better 
still, a polity —is an ensemble of institutions designed to deal 
with the problems of consociational life in an orderly and 
hopefully fair manner... Annoying as it must seem to Marxists 
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and anarchists alike, the cry for a constitution, for a responsible 
and responsive government, and ever for law or nomos has 
been clearly articulated ... by the oppressed for centuries 
against the capricious rule exercised by monarchs, nobles, and 
bureaucrats . 27 

Bookchin is quoted at length because his comments get to the 
heart ot the matter. What Bookchin shows is that the debate 
on political power that has divided Marxists and anarchists for 
over a century and a half is an argument over a misunderstood 
issue. Both sides are attacking the same problem, but from two 
different angles, each with a certain merit to their perspective, 
and each with a faulty set of theoretical tools. 

The best example of this is found in Bakunin’s own 
comments on the parallels between various utopian forms 
of the State and the abolition of the State. He wrote that 
“the worldwide State, or rather the People’s State of which 
the German Communists speak, can therefore mean only 
one thing: the abolition of the state ,” 28 Bakunin makes such 
a statement thinking he has the German communist (Marx 
and company) beat, but the problem is also Bakunin’s own. 
By equating the abolition of the Stale with the “People’s State” 
or even the “worldwide State,” he gives weight to Marx’s 
argument that there is something about political power that 
cannot be ignored in the socialist revolution. Ironically, the 
abolition of the State, and Marx’s realization of the State as 
the fullest expression of democracy (the “People’s State”) and 
the unification of the world into a universal political system 
(the “worldwide State”) are all really saying the same thing. 
Despite that each is using language that makes the other 
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position impossible, each proposal is addressing a different 
hum of oppression that humans seek liberation from— 
whether it is isolationism, parochialism, or social hierarchies. 
Ibis recognition requires that we admit that freedom is 
.1 multifaceted affair where the escape from one form of 
oppression can easily drive a society into another. Combined 
the argument for all these States and against all States is 
saying that the political power within the State is needed and 
desirable as a self-organizing tool for society. Political power 
Itself is a way for humans to escape personal isolation by the 
i n ation of a public life. However, the idea that politics is a 
loi m of hierarchically organized collective violence, an alien 
lorco outside of society that obtrusively intervenes within 
It, must be done away with—abolished—if society and the 
Individuals within it are to be truly free. 


Social Contract Theory: Its Influence and Problems 

In constructing their own theories of political power, both 
Marxism and anarchism have been greatly influenced 
by liberalism, specifically the tradition of social contract 
theorists that dominated much of the political philosophy 
|ust prior to Marx and Bakunin. Both Marx and Bakunin 
bad a mixed relationship with social contract theory, they 
were highly critical of certain assumptions—with Bakunin 
having a special hatred for Rousseau—while at the same time 
willing to accept others. It is not the point of this pamphlet 
lo explain the entire cannon of social contract theorists, or to 
highlight the importance of those figures that produced work 
prior to Marx and Bakunin. Rather, this pamphlet will outline 
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common assumptions of social contract theorists in political 
philosophy and show how Marx and Bakunin both rejected 
and accepted these assumptions. 

Generally speaking, all social contract theorists share 
four axioms on the relationship between humans and society. 
First, people can be understood as individuals existing in a 
pre-social “state of nature” or “original position” where they 
have perfect liberty. Second, when individuals commune— 
that is, when they move from individuals to social beings— 
conflict inevitably arises, and there is a need to minimize 
these conflicts by sacrificing a degree of liberty to ensure 
one’s security. Third, this security is enforced by a “social 
contract” that has two elements. The first is a horizontal 
element that establishes the rights and duties that each 
member in society has to one another, and the second is a 
vertical element which establishes the rights and duties that 
government and society have to each other. 29 Four, politics 
is a realm of force. Government is the enforcer of the 
horizontal social contract between members of the society, 
and the vertical contract between government and society is 
maintained through the threat of violent revolution. Marx 
and Bakunin rejected the first two axioms, but to a large 
degree they accepted the latter two. 

The emergence of socialist theory reoriented the social 
sciences from the individual to society, and, in doing so, 
individuality itself became recognized as a social creation. 
This had intellectual as well as moral implications. 
Intellectually, individuals were seen as products of their 
environment. The timeless soul of Christianity—and with it 
free will and responsibility—became subsumed into the more 
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■ . 11 1 lily conceptions of humanity as contingent on historical 
li Mves. Freedom for the individual was to be understood as 
i soi ial affair. It was not possible for an individual to be free 
unless that individual lived in a free society. The reason this 
f. so is because, despite what social contract theorists say, 
no one voluntarily enters into society. We are all born into 
i social setting, a family, a community, a nation, and so on. 
What people do attempt is the voluntary exit of society, but 
this too is a lost cause. Individuality is only known relative 
to the social. Both have to exist for either to exist. Any 
attempt to exit society must first begin with an awareness 
ul society, a conscious division between one’s self and one’s 
• hi roundings, but this awareness means that the influence of 
•m irty is already present. Even a person in isolation is still 
imprinted with the thoughts and language of that person’s 
in Ial setting—if not, that person would not be able to think 
il .ill. No individual can ever leave society, he or she can only 
distance and limit their contact with other persons. Some 
ul us may decide to become hermits, but only after society 
has given us the social imagination to know that the hermit 
llli-ityle is possible. 

Marx’s observation that “life is not determined by 
. unsciousness, but consciousness by life” was not only an 
•ippc.il to dialectical materialism, but also to a socialistic 
understanding of history and philosophy. 30 For Marx “the 
nulutc of individuals ... depends on the material conditions 
T in mining their production,” and one of those material 
. "millions, especially in advanced industrialized society, 
ui. the inherent socialness of the means of production. 31 
VVh.il made Marx’s socialism “scientific” was that he believed 
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that communism would finally reconcile the increasing 
socialness of the means of production, being driven by 
historical and technological forces, and, which served as 
the basis of society, with a civil structure and philosophy 
that understood the individual as a social being. Marx’s 
conclusion that “only in community (with others has each) 
the individual has the means of cultivating his gifts in all 
directions; only in the community, therefore, is personal 
freedom possible” 32 was as much as an observation of fact 
as it was a moral evaluation. The atomization of capitalist 
society finds justification in liberalism’s belief in an abstract 
individual prior to, or separated, from society. 

There was no disagreement with Marx on these points 
for Bakunin. However, Bakunin’s work was more focused on 
criticizing the idea that social life required the sacrificing of 
individual liberty in order to attain security. For Bakunin, 
liberty was an indivisible concept. It existed or it did not; 
there was no halfway point between liberty and slavery. The 
reason Bakunin believed this was that he understood liberty 
as an entirely social affair. The purpose of liberty—the free 
expression of the individual—cOuld not happen outside 
of the context of society'. For Bakunin “solidarity is not the 
product of individuality but its mother, and the human 
individual can be born and develop only in human society.” 33 
For this reason the idea that a bit of individual liberty' could 
be sacrificed in order to maintain a greater security for society 
was incomprehensible. The security of society provided the 
basis for individual liberty. 34 

Both Marx and Bakunin were also in agreement that the 
freedom inherent in social living was something that could 
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uni be extended to the political realm. Whether explicit 
il'Miil it or not, Marx and Bakunin accepted Thomas Paine’s 

. Inmding on the relationship between society and 

i""' inment that: 

•m lely is produced by our wants, and government by our 
wickedness: the former promotes our happiness positively 
by uniting our affections, the latter negatively by restraining 
mu vices, the one encourages intercourse, the other creates 
distinctions. The first is a patron, the last a punisher.... Society 
in every stale is a blessing, but government even in its best 
it,tie, is but a necessary evil; in its worst state an intolerable 
mu . tor when we suffer, or are exposed to the same miseries 
by 11 government, which we might expect in a country without 
government, our calamities is heightened by reflecting that we 
lot nlsh the means by which we suffer.’ 5 

In the context of a dictatorial monarchy, Paine’s distinction 
In tween government and society is necessary. The problem 
with dictatorial regimes—especially modern totalitarian 
o ■.terns is that they substitute the will of an individual or 
elite parly for the realm of politics, and then elevate this form 
• ■I .1 privatized-polity to such a degree that it devours the 
.mi i.d realm completely. Por example, the Nazi conception 
■ •I the Volk, which assumed that the State was simply an 
mg,ink expression of a nation, allows for no distinction 
between politics and society; the State is society, and any 
u l-ellion against it amounts to an attack on the people as a 
nhole Thus, as Hitler as the Fiirher became the embodiment 
ol the German State, and as the German State became the 
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embodiment of the German Volk, any threat to Hitler’s power 
was understood to be a threat to the security of German 
people as a whole. In this context, Paine’s effort to distinguish 
government and society makes sense. However, Paine does 
not simply distinguish between political and social realms, he 
divides them. He sets them up as contrasting forces united in 
their opposition to each other. For Paine, society is the realm 
of voluntary association. It “positively” promotes happiness 
by enco.uraging sociability among people. In any stale it 
is a “blessing” in the sense that the alternative to society is 
not government, but an end to sociability, the annihilation 
of humanity. In contrast, government—as the embodiment 
of politics—is an inherently violent realm. It is the enforcer, 
the needed “punisher” that is born of the “wickedness” of 
humanity. All people should voluntarily obey the social 
contract, but some do not, and government is needed to force 
those who refuse. Government can at best be a “necessary evil,” 
in the sense that all forms of coercion, which are engrained in 
Paine’s conception of politics, are evils that humanity should 
seek to liberate itself from, but tragically cannot due to the 
follies of our own nature. 

The important point lo consider with this is liberalism’s 
conception of politics as the power to punish. In the Lockean 
conception of rights, humans first exist in a state of perfect 
equality. In this state people have natural rights granted 
to them by virtue of being born, but this state of nature is 
inherently unstable due to the human potential to offend. 
Governments are needed to protect natural rights by 
punishing criminals and preventing offenses. Essentially, 
governing for Locke was the science of punishing. What 
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'"•"I'' his political outlook uniquely liberal was his search tor 
I" 1 »I»«rrtionality in punishments. Locke sought to make politics 
' "ay of restricting violence to a criterion of proportionality. 
\ . he explains, “And thus in the state of nature one man 
to power by another; but yet no absolute or arbitrary 
I""m i. to use a criminal, when he has got him in his hands, 
'• * ordlng to the passionate heats or boundless extravagance 
->l Ins own will; but only to retribute to him so far as calm 
and conscience dictate what is proportionate to his 
li.migression” 36 In this view, the protection of natural rights 
■"h-ly a matter of proportional punishments for individual 
u lines, and questions of law, which are equated with 
punishments, are essentially questions of proportionality 
ipplied. 

I lie seeds of Marx’s and Bakunin’s arguments over 
ih. dictatorship of the proletariat were planted in this 
understanding of political action. Both Marx and Bakunin 
'i'.ieed that complete voluntary associations were the goal of 
humanity, and that political power is essentially the power to 
" •' violence. However, Marx believed that the conditions for 
Milnnlary association were only possible under communism, 
■in. e politics was the superstructure of an economic base, it 
u ‘"ild hist be necessary for certain modes of production to 
develop before voluntary associations could reign supreme. 

I uni that time the power to punish, the “necessary evil” that 
i government, could justifiably be used against the capitalist 
• 1 1 •. (>nce ihe capitalists had been annihilated as a class the 
• <1 fin Ihe State and for politics altogether would disappear, 
in ionlr.ist, Bakunin believed that voluntary associations 
’ ' '. ihe means, not the ends, of a new socialist society. For 
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Bakunin, the “wickedness” of society was the product of the 
State itself, and, therefore the smashing of the State was the 
first, not the last, step in creating a socialist world. In placing 
the blame of society’s woes on politics itself, Bakunin stripped 
government of its “necessity” and exposed it bare as violence. 

The problem is that liberalism’s theory of political action as 
proportionate punishments, as a necessary evil, comes with a 
paradox. If politics is a realm of force and governing is defined 
as the proper use of violence, then how do the conditions for 
that violence become “proper” if the realm of the political 
only knows the use of force? In other words, if the means 
in which power is kept in check is through the use of force, 
then how is it possible to keep political power in check—and 
ensure that it uses violence only in necessary situations— 
when governments are defined as those institutions that have 
a monopoly on the use of force? 

Social contract theorists have sought to resolve this 
paradox by appealing to the threat of revolution. Essentially, 
violent revolutions are the means in which society has to 
punish governments for refusing to obey the vertical social 
contract between the two. In recognition of this, Paine was 
an adamant defender of the right of people to bear arms, and, 
without question, access to firearms has been understood to 
be a right and duty of liberal republicanism. The problem 
is that the only way a revolution against a government 
could be possible within liberalism’s logic would be if those 
revolutionary forces were able to use a greater degree of 
violence than the previous government. Nevertheless, a 
further monopolizing of force would also mean a more 
repressive system. The continual concentration of power in 
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""I* 1 •" establish more effective and repressive governments 

.. 1,1 ‘‘"‘I i'P chipping away at the proportionality and 

I" 1 ""fl liberty that is at the foundation ofliberalism. Such 

.•Mirations inevitably lead to the type of privatized-polity 

lh it devours the social realm. Successive revolutions in this 
'" 1 *• I* eliminate the distinction between politics and society 
uni with it the voluntary association so prized by liberalism. 

I In holding ground for this infinite regression in 
Id" i.ihsm is a return to the social contract. But. what is the 

. .. contract? It does not exist in any real sense unless it 

i followed by its members and enforced by some political 

■ niily, Ibis argument points to a major problem within 
bln ml social contract theory. At its heart it is essentially a 

.. vative theory. It assumes that there is a metaphysical or 

" uural contract that maintains a particular social order. The 
l"'ll* of its clauses is determined prior to society as a matter 

• ■I natural or divine law. Absolute freedom is already known 
in die minds of people and is not something that evolves over 
di. course of history. Revolution is meant in a literal sense, 

■ a ielurn to an original source, a natural state of “perfect 
' *|Ui'lity” for Locke or “perfect liberty” for Rousseau. A 
I" I" i 111 such natural states for individuals is completely at 
•'d.f. with a progressive and historical view of social change. 

• niallsm’s contribution to the social sciences has been in 

.gnlzing that no particular social order can capture the 

‘ i in e of individuals. The entire concept of a social contract, 

• ii n is a metaphor that is somehow divorced from time 

I’!•'«, is refuted by the great contribution of socialist 
1 1 1 inking: that our understanding of humanity is historically 
""I geographically conditioned. New freedoms are constantly 
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being discovered and reinvented with the evolution of society 
and the continuation of history. They do not exist eternally 
and are only rediscovered in times of political crisis. 

The only way that the progressive nature of revolutions 
could be explained is if political action is seen as more than a 
type of punishment. Government cannot be defined as merely 
that institution which has monopolization on the use of force. 
No doubt force is one element of politics, but politics defined 
purely in these terms ignores how a government gained 
its monopolization in the first place. Governments have a 
monopolization of the use of force because they are seen as 
legitimate. The creation of legitimacy comes prior to the use 
of force, and, in this way, is more essential to politics than 
violence. Politics, if it is anything, is the creation of social 
legitimacy, and this observation breaks down the liberal 
notion of politics as a realm of coercion. For it is the creation 
of social legitimacy, more so than an act of violence, that is a 
matter of shared dialogue and the development of a general 
agreement on values and actions. Politics is a product of 
socialization, and not merely a product of violence, and it can 
even run counter to violence if violent actions, even those by 
a government, are sufficiently shamed. 

Hannah Arendt was one of the few political philosophers 
to understand this critical point. She recognized the 
historical confusion between political power and political 
violence, and insisted on a theoretical distinction between 
the two. For Arendt, “Violence is by nature instrumental, 
like all means it always stands in need of guidance through 
the end it pursues.” 37 Violence is always in pursuit of some 
objective already determined legitimate by society; it needs a 
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in HIk .it ion, and this justification can only come from shared 
' |I "<"■ ‘"id norms. Power, however, “needs no justification.” It 
inherent in the very existence of political communities.” 38 

1 .diis observation it is easy to see how the more legitimate 

i government is—the more the dialogue on its existence is 
In Id m common and shared—the more powerful it becomes 
"id die less reliant on force it needs to be. Adherence to law 
In . nines a product of socialization, not an external threat. In 
ilus way, government is not necessarily a “necessary evil” that 
' • opposed to the voluntary associations within society but 
1 ""Id be the extension of those associations by legitimizing 
them as a social good. 

In a certain sense, both Marx and Bakunin understood this. 

I hey both believed in the progressive nature of society, which, 
i • explained above, is problematic for a liberal understanding 
nl politics as a realm of coercion. Both Marx and Bakunin held 
die conviction that nonviolent voluntary associations would 
prepare society for its revolutionary reorganization, and thus 
provide a new legitimacy for socialism. 1 his aspect of their 
thought actually made the socialist revolution a theoretically 
h violent affair as compared to the previous bourgeoisie 
(evolutions. Erich Fromm recognized that the idea of, 

"political revolution by force is not at all a Marxist idea; it has 
been the idea of bourgeois society during the last three hundred 
years Marx's theory constituted an important improvement 
over the middle-class view, an improvement rooted in his 
whole theory ofhistory.... Marx saw that political force cannot 
produce anything for which there has been no preparation in 
llie social and political process,”"' 
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Indeed, Mao’s famous maxim that “political power grows 
out of the barrel of a gun” 40 may have more to do with the 
ideas of Locke than Marx. Similarly, in an effort to discourage 
violence and terrorism among his compatriots, Bakunin 
advocated for a revolutionary socialism built through changing 
social relations: “to make a successful revolution, it is necessary 
to attack conditions and material goods; to destroy property 
and the State. It will then become unnecessary to destroy men 
and be condemned to suffer the sure and inevitable reaction 
which no massacre has ever failed and ever will fail to produce 
in every society.” 41 

What Marx and Bakunin failed to do was systemize these 
observations in their w'ork. Lor them the creation of social 
legitimacy was a question of strategy, not philosophy. What 
they failed to consider was that their criticism of liberal 
social contract theory regarding the relationship between the 
individual and society' also should be applied to the relationship 
between society and government. The assumption of social 
contract theorists is that social relations can become null and 
void in the same way a contract can be torn up. Although 
it is true that specific social ties can be broken off, the sum 
product of those relations—the manner in which a person 
is socialized can never be erased. No person has ever been 
de-socialized; rather, we are all re-socialized in the context of 
new settings and institutions. What this means in the context 
of the relationship between society and government is that 
societies do not negotiated the terms of their “contracts” with 
governments any more than individuals negotiate the terms 
of their “contracts” with society. The relationship between 
society and government is not binary. There is no contract 
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I" 1 ""'" the two. Instead, politics is the means in which 
"" " are socialized; complex societies no more enter 
•)' Into governments than individuals do into societies. 
11 '•Iter, government becomes the felt need of society once 
n In . reached a degree of complexity beyond the informal 
" !•«« Ions of kinship and friends. In such situations, people do 
""i . oiisent to a government in the same way that they do a 

■ ""Ii .a t. Individuals only have the power to actively consent 

• a ilissetit to specific policies and decisions of a government, 
bill not to the government as a whole. 

I lie failure of liberal social contract theorists to understand 
•hi'- has created numerous problems in how liberalism 
iiiiileistands the relationship between individuals, society, 
"id governments. Again, the foundations of this problem can 
I- IiuiihI in the work of Locke. Locke seemed unaware of the 

■ "iilradiction that his favoring of majority rule as a method 
>•1 government was actually incompatible with his theory 
ol government by consent. In Two Treatises on Government 
In wrote, “For when any number of men, by the consent of 

• iy individual, made a community, they have thereby made 
ili.il community one body, with a power to act as one body, 
"I ill h is only by will and determination of the majority.” 42 The 
obvious contraction in these lines is that if the body is based 
on the consent of “every individual” than why is its “will and 

• I' in mination” simply that of the majority. Any majority implies 

• minority, but if a minority is not represented in the “will and 

• li termination” then it cannot be said to have consented to 
ii trying to reconcile the contradiction between consent as 
individuals and will as a majority has created numerous issues 
i"i liberal thinkers of various persuasions. For example, free 
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market libertarians such as Friedrich Hayek have forsaken the 
majoritarian aspect of Lockes conception of consent of the 
governed, and believe that the only government that is justified 
is one based solely on the “consent of every individual.” 
Hayek makes no apologies for his disdain for democracy. 
He openly acknowledges that democracy is a hostile force to 
the extreme individualism that he promotes. He is of course 
right. Democracy does threaten extreme individualism, but 
that is a problem for extreme individualism, not democracy. A 
government that is based on the “consent of every individual” 
is such an anemic institution that it is questionable if it exists as 
an institution at all. It never rises above the individual interests 
of its members to form a greater good, and for that reason 
never demands of its members that they reach for a moral 
awareness beyond their myopic self-interests. In contrast to 
free market libertarians, political “realist" such as Reinhold 
Niebuhr affirms Locke’s majoritarian principle, but in doing 
so forsakes the concept of consent. For them minorities 
accept the rule of the majority merely because in a democracy 
the majority’s superior people power means that they have 
superior firepower. For Niebuhr and other “realists,” politics, 
again being thought of as a realm of force, in a democracy is 
not qualitatively different for that of an authoritarian regime. 
It is only quantitatively different in the sense that a majority is 
needed to utilize the States monopolization of violence. This 
“realist” view is better described as a cynical view of politics 
in that it makes no distinction between a genuine democracy 
and mob rule; it lazily ignores how the checks and balances in a 
democratic system protect the rights of minorities and how the 
legal legitimacy of decisions prevents majoritarian domination. 
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. .ily way to resolve these issues is to realize that social 

•i'" 1 "tent is a layered phenomenon, and the more complex 
• ... u iy is the more intricate and extreme its layers of 

. ... become. Eventually the layers of agreement become 

•• mill, ale that they split into three qualitatively different 
•’" ’ onsent, which is die active agreement to a particular 

.. . "I government; assent, which is the acceptance to 

1 I"' Uvular form of government; and attest, which is the 
lion that society should be governed at all. Anarchism 
I "in ■ to be an ideology opposed to all forms of government, 

I .. teality most strands of anarchism actually offer clever 

• "phrmlsms such as “worker’s councils,” “federation of 

• "inmimes.” or “neighborhood and factory committees” 

I I mi M-rve as their own anarchist governments. The hope of 
i ii v i lls and anarchists has always been to somehow provide 

'"'i''l governance without actually having a government, 
ii I. iM in name, and, for this reason, they have never been 
'hh I" shed completely the idea that society does need to be 
' i ned. I hey have just wasted ink by trying to extract the 
"""Is meaning without actually having to use it. Only the 
i""is . ol anarchism, the extreme individualists of anarcho- 
i|"ialism and the eccentric neo-tribalists of anarcho- 

I.Itlvitism, seriously detest the idea of government, 

""I hcilh do so at their own folly. Extreme individualists 
oblivious to the reality that the individuality that they 
■" '‘'hie is only possible through society, and specifically 
ilnoiigh the complex societies that require governments. It 
i "lily in such societies that people have the numerous and 
■ H ted opportunities for self-expression and personal growth. 

' ."M-rnment is the reality of such societies, and without it, the 
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extreme individualists would lose the vary individuality that 
they so desire. Anarcho-primitivists are aware that complex 
societies require government, and therefore, in their pursuit 
of a society devoid of government, attack complexity as such. 
They advocate for a return to tribalism not just in the terms 
of social structures, but in all areas of life. They are consistent 
in their approach, but completely lost in their ends. It is true 
that tribal societies were pre-political societies that existed 
without governments, but it is not the case that they were 
at all free. The drive for greater social complexity has been 
sought as part of, not in opposition to, people’s instinct for 
freedom. The pursuit of a pre-political tribal anarchy would 
require not only a holocaust of unimaginable proportions, 
but also a degree of coercion of an unimaginable scale. There 
would have to be a conscious effort to repress people’s urge to 
improve their tools, to experiment with new artistic forms, 
and, most importantly, to nurture cosmopolitan desires for 
stable and diverse communities. Tribal societies that make 
every effort to maintain their tribal way of life above all else 
would have to be totalitarian societies. They may be stateless, 
even nonhierarchical, but they are-in no sense free. 

Any person who participates in a complex society, that is 
any society beyond familial and personal relations, attests to 
the concept of a government since such relationships could 
not exist in the first place unless a government existed to 
maintain them. From there, individuals can consent to specific 
government actions, but not to government as a form. They 
can only assent to the form of government as an institution, 
since individuals, on their own, have no means of creating 
politics and establishing the social legitimacy needed to 
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' ■'•'•lull •' government as a form. Only society can consent to a 

.. . ""1*1)1, and since government becomes an inevitability 

* nmplex society, societies will only consent to those 
i""* inm*ms capable of managing their complexities. It is 
"• '• i i question if social legitimacy will be determined in 
" ""I ’I* ' soc ieties, but how it will be determined, and societies 

■ •iib withdraw their consent from a specific government 

. | rival power—an alternative government—exist for 

ib *1 .hi n ly to invest its consent in. No revolution has ever 
"‘'lined through resistance alone. It is only through the 
r.""' tl) *>l counter institutions that serve as the focal point of 
" i .lam e, and specifically a counter government, that society 
h i. been able to radically transform itself from one set of 
"• ' it ai rangements to another. 

l he relationship between society and politics, between 
d'l people and their government, cannot be reduced to 
■""I’llidic dualism such as consent versus coercion. Writers 
a" h as Arendt and Bookchin were some of the few political 
philosophers who understood the theoretical importance 
"l Ibis observation. For them the problem with European 
pi'liiii.d philosophy was the conviction that freedom is 
•'" iled solely in the realm of the social and politics was 
""•I. istood as simply the strategic use of the monopoly of 
'"ilnur. Its usefulness is only as a potential protector of 
i" edom, not its creator. In liberalism freedom exists beyond 

■ a i nil.side of politics; for civil libertarians it is the private lives 
• •I i iti/ens; for free marketers it is private enterprise; and tor 
darxlsm and anarchism it is apolitical utopias where the 
■in i d icalm finally conquers politics, instead of the freedom 
"ib. u nt in society being extended through to politics. Both 
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develop their criticism of European political philosophy 
by relying on another tradition of freedom rooted in the 
ancient Greek polis. The polis tradition accepts two aspects 
of political action that challenge the assumptions of liberal 
social contract theorists. First, that the relationship between 
society and government is developmental and dialectical. 
Politics is, or at least has the potential to be, society aware of 
itself as society. Governing is society in self-reflection, and not 
necessarily society punishing itself. Second, politics is needed 
to form the highest degree of ethical living. Society’s inherent 
capacity for individual freedom is extended into political 
action. The moral practice of freedom is only possible once 
people step outside their private lives and enter into a public 
sphere where they must attend to the common good. These 
two aspects are important, but they are incomplete. The 
teleological nature of the ancient polis tradition provides a 
backdoor justification for any form of government, no matter 
how oppressive. Ancient Greek conception of the polis does 
not morally distinguish between the forms of government, 
and for this reason, all governments can claim to have 
organically developed from society and be representative of 
the common good. For this reason, the polis tradition needs 
to be modernized. Murray Bookchin, in his development of 
Communalism, adds a third aspect to the Greek notion of 
politics that successfully resolves this issue: an ethic of radical 
egalitarianism that believes that the ideal form of government 
is one based on communal democracy. If social legitimacy is 
derived from a collective dialogue and shared consciousness 
on proper actions then the strengthening of this legitimacy 
is only possible through the continual inclusion of others in 
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ill. I'm. i v. (it governance. In this way, the free society is the 
l .lii.. i! society; participation in governance becomes the 
I. in lit ill .ill, both a duty and a right in one. 


Mir I’olis tradition: A Lost Theory of Politics 

I'- |uli the massive amount of literature on the unique 
• 'i" ilmmt in Athenian democracy, very little is still known. 

. .ily systematic surviving text of this time period is 

..ill’s Ihe Politics, and, though offering a conception of 

i "lio. i that differs from liberal social contract theory, it is at 
on" ', highly critical of democracy. Nevertheless, Aristotle’s 
I h< 1 1 >lili i s provides us with a theoretical understanding of two 
i |ns l '. ol the polis tradition, and its shortcomings explain the 
.I for < iommunalism to add a third. 

I list, politics is seen as developing organically out of 
■ i. iv as an extension of the private realm or the “household” 
uni imt in a binary conflict with society. In stark contrast to 
Ills, economic determinism, Aristotle understood politics 
i part of the “superstructure” of the “base” modes of 

I.lut lion within society, but as developing from society 

11"niigh the imperatives of complex social arrangements. 

' llnokchin explains, for Aristotle “the distinction between 
' 1 •• ’loeirtl and the political ... is strikingly processual: the 
.lull irnce is explained by the growth and development of 
•I'* in i.il into the political, not their polarization and mere 
'mission."" Politics was not something people used for 
"'in purpose as is the case in liberal social contract theory, 
Inn i something they did as part of who they are as people. 
Hu proclamation by Aristotle that man is a “political animal” 
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was because he understood the essence of social living to be 
directed toward the end as politics, not, as Marx and Bakunin 
thought, the end of politics. Society, in so far as it strove for 
anything, strove to be political. This is an expression of its 
essential nature. As Aristotle explained, “if the earlier forms 
of society are natural, so is the state, for it is the end of them, 
and the nature of a thing is its end. For what each thing is 
when fully developed, we call its nature.”' 1 ' 1 

Aristotle considers politics to be this “end,” because 
politics—unlike individuals merely existing in society—is 
the only realm that can reach self-sufficiency. “The proof that 
the state is a creation of nature and prior to the individual 
is that the individual, when isolated, is not self-sufficing, 
and therefore he is like a part in relations to the whole.” 45 
According to Aristotle, there is no such thing as a self- 
sufficient individual or household. Self-sufficiency can only 
exist on the social level. Individuals cannot develop themselves 
except within the context of their relations with others. In 
the private realm, people can be “sufficient,” but not “self- 
sufficient.” Independence is achieved only through increasing 
our own sense of sociability .and interconnectedness. To 
fully understand Aristotle’s point it is necessary to compare 
humans as “political animals” with those creatures who he 
sees as having no need for politics: beast and gods. Beast do 
not form political associations because they have no need for 
a “self” to reach, while gods do not form political associations, 
because, being gods, they have no worries of sufficiency. Both, 
in a certain sense, live outside of society, either because they 
cannot enjoy its fruits or because they have no need to be 
nurtured by it in the first place. 
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I "'in these assumptions Aristotle establishes politics 
' ' moralizing realm, in dramatic contrast to liberalism’s 

.I'(ion of politics as a realm of violence. When people act 

1 ""M'l' lcly outside of politics, in the form of a pre-political 
"linin', they act out their most immoral impulses. For 
tulle, political formations are derived from a koinonia or 

• lim d communal life, and this shared communal life has 
"i inherent virtue that political formations uphold. For this 

" . .Aristotle does not consider alliances of a military or 

■. *mile nature, where cooperation is established to serve 

• |"'i Hie goal, or any other contractual relations as being 
I mill leal in nature. The concept of a social contract is a 

.. in terms. Contracts are not formed or adhered 

i" "‘it < >f a sense of shared virtue, but out of common interests. 
. my alliance fails to serve those interests, the compact 

• i.iblishing it is abandoned by its participants. 

In this manner, a polis conception of politics completely 
'* I*' 1 Is anarchism’s goal of establishing a society of free 

• mii ul ions that simply operate as a network of alliances as 
Imili impractical and immoral. Proudhon, rightfully regarded 
i • llie lather ol modern anarchism, proudly proclaimed that 
m. in liism should replace all laws with contracts under the 
i iiinption that society, at its foundation, was simply a 
■ in', ol contracts. All social interactions could be reduced 
i" individual negotiations that could operate fully and freely 
mi. r governments were swept away. In this conviction, there 
i • mily the loosest conception of a koinonia, if it even exists 
ihm' at all. Proudhon never answers the question of who 
i in enforce these contracts if a party ever decides to break 
•■in . and thus leaves him and the rest of anarchism open to 
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the criticism of valuing liberty without ever establishing any 
means of guaranteeing it. 

Second, for Aristotle, politics is the means in which people 
are able to secure the workings of the “good life” or eudaimonia. 
It is in the difference between “sufficiency” and “self- 
sufficiency” that Aristotle constructs his conception of “life” 
and the “good life.” As with society and politics, these concepts 
do not exist as polarities, but as entities with a developmental 
capacity. One has within it the essential nature of the other, 
and, through its growth and development, produces the other 
without vanquishing itself. The development of the social 
realm into the political realm brings with it a development 
of “life” into the “good life.” This “good life” is not only 
material, but moral in character. According to Aristotle, the 
basis of politics—in creating the “good life”—comes from our 
sense of paideia; this is a word that finds a difficult English 
counterpart. It is often roughly translated into “education” but 
it is more accurately understood as the “creative integration 
of the individual into his environment.” 46 The idea of paideia 
implies a holistic conception of the individual—a self- 
awareness of ones social and natural world, and a sense of 
ethical directionality in changing it. For Aristotle, paideia 
contrasts sharply with the idea of banausos. This word is also 
difficult to find a modern English equivalent, but roughly 
translates into “mechanically-minded,” 47 implying both a 
mode of thinking and a description of a person. According to 
Aristotle, banausic learning is the acquisition of knowledge 
stripped of its inquisitive or virtuous aspects. It is learning 
simply for the sake of doing without a deeper questioning 
as to why that thing is being done. Unlike paidiea, banausos 
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'Hggests a complete lack of ethical directionality on the 
I" 1 1 "I the individual; it suggests deferring one’s will and 
I" nig oblivious to one’s relationship with the surrounding 
< m uonmcnt. 

I oi Aristotle, the “good life” is possible only through 
I mi in ipation in politics because this is the arena where 
|'">plc are able to mold their paideia toward their arete— 
ilirli "excellence in all aspects of life.” 48 The experience of 
politics is what makes us most aware of the world around us. 
In politics we make decisions not for ourselves but for our 
• nine community. Arete, the excellence of our integration 
mlo our environment, is only possible through politics 
I" * ause no other activity asks us to widen our perspective 

.. <• and engage in a broader diversity of views than political 

I " Ik ipation. We cannot create the “good life” unless we 
I now what “life” is, and politics provides us with the means 
to know “life.” 

Aristotle’s relationship between “life” and the “good life” 
is strikingly similar to Marx’s own “realm of necessity” and 
n dm of freedom.” Indeed, there is a tremendous amount of 

■ io . .over between the two in their appreciation of sociability 
and I heir recognition of the need to end material scarcity as a 
pm ondition for freedom. The major difference is that Marx 
i and also Bakunin) understood the “realm of freedom” in the 
i* i ms of freedom to labor as one chooses, outside of political 
ai lion. The “realm of freedom” is possible once technological 
advancements eliminate material scarcity; it is a realm that 
Im. left the world of toil for hobby and craftsmanship. For 
\i istotle, the point of leisure is to free people so they are 

■ apable of engaging in public life. Sociability and material 
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development only reach their highest potential in a society 
with political activity. Once our minds and bodies are freed 
from the burden of toil, they gravitate toward the desire to 
govern. Hobby and craftsmanship are part of our private lives, 
they are ways of rejuvenating us for public living, but they are 
not means of replacing it. 

Interestingly enough, this conviction on the part of 
Aristotle is why he rejected democracy as an ideal form of 
government. For Aristotle, politics could not occur in any 
meaningful way unless people had the time and energy to 
engage in it. During Aristotle’s time, such leisure was a privilege 
for only a small minority. In this way, Aristotle understood 
democracy as the rule by the caprice and needy. People did 
not have the knowledge or the means to govern properly 
because they were too occupied with their own subsistence. 
The only way Athens had been successful in governing itself is 
through its slave society and the mixing of common laborers 
with aristocrats is the polity. The privileged men were able 
to control the passion of the masses through their superior 
education, oratorical skills, and by dominating public offices. 
The necessity for material abundance was considered such 
an important feature of Aristotle’s conception of politics that 
he included a curious passage in The Politics that democracy 
would still be the rule of the poor, even if the poor were in 
the minority: 

For the real difference between democracy and oligarchy is 
poverty and wealth. Wherever men rule by reason of their 
wealth, whether they be few or many, that is an oligarchy, and 
where the poor rule, that is a democracy. But as a fact the rich 
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are few and the poor many; for few are well-to do, whereas 
freedom is enjoyed by all, and wealth and freedom are the 
grounds on which the oligarchical and dcmocratical parties 
respectively claim power in the state. w 

I" modern, more egalitarian ears, this passage seems 
pri plexing. For Aristotle’s time it was quite sensible. Aristotle, 
Id <• many privileged Greeks, believed in the inevitability of 
■ lass structure and a stratified society. People were seen as 
uislocratic by birth, not as they are seen in modern times, 
" lu re wealth is thought of as resulting from personal merit 
"i social conditions. These antiquated notions of human 
'quality and biological determinism blinded Aristotle to 

i revolutionary tension between governments of direct 
democracy and aristocratic and dictatorial forms of 
governing, or, to put it another way, between communal 
governments and States. 

In Vie Politics Aristotle classifies political systems in 

ii ims of their perfect forms. Dictatorship is the ideal form 
"I rule by the one; aristocracy is the ideal form of rule by the 
lew; and democracy is the ideal form of rule by the many. 

I .n It system finds its parallel relationship in the household 
'calm where the relationship between the master and slave is 
•I i'll of a dictatorship; the relationship between the husband 
•'ud wife is an aristocracy; and, the relationship between a 
nun and his friends and brothers is that of a democracy. 
He then elaborates on the possibly degenerative forms 
"I each: tyranny, oligarchy, and mob rule, respectively. 
U'lut Aristotle does not discuss is the possibility that one 
perfect form of government could be the degenerative form 
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of another. For example, Aristotle does not consider the 
possibility that a dictatorship is perhaps a degenerative form 
of an aristocracy. The reason this is so is because there is 
nothing innate in Aristotle’s ethical outlook that connects 
morality to freedom. Indeed, if a society was biologically 
stratified between classes, races, sexes, and so on, the 
concept of freedom could be a dangerous one. However, 
once freedom becomes a question of morality then an entire 
reclassification of forms of government is needed. 

Critics may protest that a palis conception of politics is 
a teleological approach, and therefore, suffers from all the 
trappings of other forms of teleological thinking that assume 
ends determine purpose. This is a half-truth that applies 
specifically to Aristotle. Aristotle’s conviction that politics 
is the end, and therefore the purpose, of society could be 
used to justify the existence of any government, regardless 
of how oppressive, as the natural and inevitably end of that 
particular society. Indeed, in The Politics that is much of 
what Aristotle does. His detached zoological approach in 
analyzing different governmental systems deemphasizes 
the ethical dimension that each political system has, as if 
governments could be selected from in thesame wayas items 
of a salad bar rather than carefully theorized and fought for 
through social struggles. Not only are there a qualitative 
difference between Aristotle’s forms of government, but also 
radical and explosive tensions between them. 

It is often the case that all forms of government that 
Aristotle lists are described as some type of State where 
the democracy of ancient Athens is described as a just 
another “city-state.” This is a mistake. Although ancient 
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M liens definitively had some statist elements, it cannot be 
understood in the same terms as modern nation-States. 
V. Hookchin explains, “Attic Greek contains no word for 
■tale. 'Ihe term is Latin in origin, and its etymological roots 
tie highly ambiguous. It more properly denotes a person’s 
< ondition in life ... than a commonwealth or a state in the 

.dern sense of the term. Not until the early sixteenth 

. entury ... does the word come to mean a professional civil 
authority with the power to govern a ‘body politic.’” 50 This 
history is not trivial. As Arendt recognized, what has set 
the Athenian polis apart from other forms of government 
is the realization that legitimacy was a product of a shared 
dialogue. For this reason, political action was a matter of 

• ollective speech action as opposed to collective violent 
action. In terms of political power, what mattered most in 
ancient Athens was the relevance of collective meaning. 
U cording to Arendt, “wherever the relevance of speech is 
at stake, matters become political by definition, for speech is 
"lut makes man a political being” 51 while sheer violence is 
always “mute, and for this reason violence alone can never be 
gieat.* 52 In this way, the Athenians can be credited with the 
understanding of politics as democratic governance. 53 

Ihe emphasis on shared dialogue over violence as the 
a mrce of social legitimacy is counter to the hierarchical forms 

• >l organization that are ingrained into all State structures. 
Shared dialogue is only possible if there is a degree of equality 
among conversing members. If politics really is the dialectical 
a ll-reflection of society, in Hegelian terms, a “doing away 
" ilh and coming-into-being” of society, then social freedom 
i'. only possible in a political system that aims for the highest 
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level of shared dialogue. In this way, communal democracy is 
the form of politics in which politics becomes aware of itself 
as politics. 

The State is a structural form of domination and violence 
that works against the dialectical development of the 
socialrealm into the political realm. In Platonic terms, it is a 
social eristic M —a means in which the development of society 
is stifled and society is turned against itself. Instead of politics 
being a “doing away with and coming into” it becomes a 
“doing away with as a coming into.”Not all things brought 
forth through a dialectical synthesis are necessarily part of 
its logical development, and not all political formations are 
the inevitable end of society. They are only one possibility 
within a range of ends that a society could produce. The State 
may rise out of politics, but it is not “the truth” of politics. If 
anything, States are politics inconsistent with itself. 

Communalism distinguishes itself from ancient polis 
theory of politics by adding an important division between 
politics and statecraft. Statecraft is a form of alienated politics, 
where ruler and ruled, governor and governed, politician 
and constituent are divided rather than synthesized into 
the greater whole of citizenship. In this division statecraft 
becomes the deformed practice of politics. It is politics 
without its paideia; it is a banausos politics that understands 
all actions as justified, regardless of moral consequences, 
as long as they can serve the interests of the State. The 
idea that political action and moral action would be at all 
separated when the purpose of politics is to serve the “good 
life” means that the “politics” of the State is not an authentic 
form of governance. Rather, it is a parasitic zombie form of 
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government that lumbers along, feeding on society without 
nurturing it. Politics cannot be realized through the various 
I'irms of hierarchy and modes of repression that are at the 
essence of all statists governments. The State cannot be 
understood on its own terms, but politics can; or, rather, 
political power can only be understood through the lens of 
democratic governance, meaning democracy is the essence 
i>( politics and not just one of its possible forms. 


A New Leftwing Generation 

I lie proclamation that “we are the 99%” by the Occupy 
Wall Street movement has been the movement’s most 
significant rallying cry. It is important to remember that this 
expression itself was recognized, even by the most sectarian 
participants of the movement, as point of discussion and 
not as a basis for identity. Some participants even added 
the trailing phrase “and this is for the 100%,” implying 
a political victory through absorption, not annihilation. 
I he idea that the “99%” has within its reach the power to 
create a world that truly embraces “100%” of humanity is 
obviously appealing. But, in order to make this world a 
reality, a coherent and focused politics for the “99%” must 
be formed. This has not occurred. As mentioned before, 
the general assemblies did embody the act of collective 
dialogue, but they failed to realize a good that was greater 
than the sum of its participants. The general assemblies may 
have given its participants a sense of liberty, in the sense 
l hat they provided them some control over the decisions in 
running the encampments, but they never created any real 
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freedom. As members of Occupy Wall Street, the activists 
remained sufficient beings, not self-sufficient beings that 
were able to realize their greatest potential through their 
interconnectedness with others. 

At the root of this failure is an inability of activists to 
appreciate the need for political power. The traditions of 
Marxism and anarchism have locked revolutionary social 
movements into an irrational utopianism that denies 
the significances of politics in creating the good life; the 
realization of a socialist society has either been passively 
entrusted to specialists, who will “wither away” the State after 
seizing it, or frantically ascribed to the masses who will smash 
all politics through their leaderless spontaneity. Neither 
will work. A socialist society can only be created through a 
political society'. Political power must be created through the 
development of institutions that truly embody the principles 
of democracy. This demands that activists recognize that it is 
the institution, democratically organized, that is the source of 
freedom, not individuals or vanguard elites. 

The most important lesson of the Occupy Wall Street 
movement is the realization that the^eneral assemblies were 
a nascent polis in the Arendtian sense: “the organization of 
the people as it arises out of acting and speaking together.” 55 
This practice of “acting and speaking together” makes 
politics a communal rather than hierarchical affair. Politics 
becomes a good—in so far as social living is a good— 
in and of itself, rather than being an evil that needs to be 
proportionally applied in order to be made into a good. 
Strengthening the general assemblies so that they were able 
to become actual institutions, and not merely gatherings for 
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individuals, should have been Occupy Wall Streets main 
objective. The liberation of individuals is only possible 
through the creation of liberating institutions, and not the 
other way around. 

This reorientation of radical activism towards institution 
building is just one of the many aspects that call for a new 
type of leftwing racialism. The first generation of Leftism 
began in the mid-nineteenth century with the republican 
revolutions that swept across Europe and ended with the 
Second World War. This generation, referred to as the Old 
Left, defined itself within the context of industrialization. 
Revolutionary movements at this time focused mainly on the 
struggles of the working class in Europe and North America. 
The center for reform and resistance was the workplace 
and the main agent of social change was the industrial 
proletariat. The Old Left sought a proletarian socialism 
that could reconcile the radical social disjunctions created 
by the industrial revolution. In the context of the extreme 
social and technological changes that were occurring under 
industrialism, much of this made sense. However, once 
the rapidity of the industrial transformation slowed the 
shortsightedness of these beliefs became evident. Within 
the Old Left, there was token rhetoric to an “international 
working class,” but a close examination of the phrased 
revealed it to be a contradiction. The majority of the worlds 
downtrodden were not industrial proletarians, but peasants 
still locked in a rural poverty and feudal social system. 
Proletarian socialism had little meaning for them. Also, 
the elevating of workers as revolutionary agents not only 
minimized the revolutionary work that was underway under 
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various other identities (such as women, ethnic minorities, 
youth, and so on), but also blinded radicals to the reactionary 
potential of the working class. The nearly universal support 
for the First World War, even among many radical socialists 
and anarchists, showed how the working classes were just as 
likely to adopt a regressive national consciousness opposed 
to a revolutionary class consciousness. 

The end of the Second World War brought in a truly 
new world order that the theoretical tools of the Old Left 
were unable to comprehend. The State guaranteed a degree 
of public welfare and took on a greater role in initiating 
and directing technological innovation. The world had 
started to become truly global, both in the sense of world 
imperialism and in the sense of global governance. State 
sovereignly altered itself in the context of new institutions 
like the United Nations. And, the great strides of women, 
ethnic minorities, youth, and other marginalized groups 
revealed that a socialist society was not a prerequisite for 
the liberation of these groups. 

These dramatic changes lead to the birth of the New Left. 
The New Left was an attempt to move the revolutionary 
struggle beyond the context of industrialism. The most 
important contribution of the New Left has been in opening 
up our collective consciousness to issues of feminism, 
multiculturalism, third world movements, queer theory, and 
the environment, and, in doing so, has shown us the multiple 
ways in which various forms of oppression operate. The New' 
Left brought to light new r centers of social struggle—such as 
the family, the school, the neighborhood, the environment, 
and cultural and ethnic ties—all of which have competed with 
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and altered the workplace as the primary organizing venue. 
In addition, the New' Left was far more cognizant of global 
affairs and sensitive to the liberation of people living under the 
imperialist heel of Europe and North America. The Vietnam 
War and the treatment of colonized nations practically 
defined the essential character of the New' Left. Its members 
understood the Cold War in a global context that the only 
a few members of the Old Left did for the First and Second 
World Wars. However, though the New' Left has made the 
revolutionary movements more inclusive and more global, the 
revolutions of the New Left were changes in the social realm. 
It failed to offer any coherent political alternative to States. 
Within the New Left, the proletarian socialism of the Old 
Left bifurcated. The Marxists, under the influence of Maoism, 
replaced proletarian socialism with third world nationalism, 
and morphed the universal struggle against capitalism to the 
specific struggles of leaders in the third world to break with 
the legacy of imperialism and modernize their economies. 
In contrast, the anarchists created their own bohemian 
socialism that reduced resistance to capitalism to a rejection 
of consumerism, and advocated for various lifestyle changes 
as a substitute for political organizing. Both adopted the cry 
of “participatory democracy,” but offering elaborate apologies 
for brutal dictators in the developing world or celebrating the 
“subversive” lifestyle of freewheeling individuals really has 
nothing to do with democracy—participatory or otherwise. 
For this reason, despite its great gains in social inclusion, the 
New Left failed. 

Today, we live in a world far more globalized than 
ever before. The major existential crisis facing the world 
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today is not the outbreak of a world war, but the continual 
environmental destruction caused by market failures in 
the developed world and the anarchical race of developing 
nations to modernize their economies. At the same time, 
the nation-State has dramatically altered as an institution. 
National independence as become equated with participation 
within the United Nations. The isolationist sovereignty of 
nation-States has given way to an integrationist sovereignty, 
and thus, new, more global forms of statecraft have emerged. 
Meanwhile, the global economy has gone through important 
structural changes that make previous analyses of capitalism 
obsolete. The social welfare that States originally provided 
in the post-World War II era has been gutted. Neoliberal 
economics reigns supreme, but only halfheartedly. At the same 
time States have peeled back their social welfare programs 
they have taken on an even greater role in developing new 
technologies. Previous leftwing analyses have only given 
us the faintest understanding of how to comprehend these 
changes, and even less of it provides answers into how to 
utilize these changes for mobilizing for a belter world. 

This means that there exists a possibility and a need for a 
New, New Left that can build on the best elements of the past, 
consolidate them into radical forms of political action, and 
push them forward to a better tomorrow. Tins new generation 
of leftwing activism can only realize itself by offering a 
theoretically coherent vision of politics one that shrugs off 
the trappings of both Marxism and anarchism—and practices 
this vision in a manner that is realistic enough to be relevant, 
but imaginative enough to be revolutionary.Communalism, 
in its appreciation for politics, must play a preeminent role 
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in making this happen. If Marxism sought to seize political 
power and the State and anarchism sought to abolish political 
power and the State, and both have failed, then our best 
hope lies with Communalism’s advocacy to seize political 
power in order to smash the State. Our greatest prospect 
for winning a socialist society is the creation of a political 
society, the formation of a global confederation of communal 
governments, a directly democratic world government that 
can abolish all nation-States. After over a century and a half of 
attempts by the Left to realize the socialist’s dreams through 
either State violence or a rejection of political action, it might 
be our only option left. The Occupy Wall Street movement 
has given us a glimmer of this possibility. Transforming those 
glimmers into sparks and eventual into flames means being 
realistic of the failures of yesterday and hopeful about the 
potential for tomorrow; it is only through this balancing of 
realism and hope that we are ever able to push forward into 
better futures. 
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The Occupy Wall Street demonstrations were 
remarkably successful in capturing the public 
imagination and identifying the need for a new 
kind of politics. But they have since floundered. 
Why did this happen? Was the Occupy movement 
stifled by misconceptions of political power? 
What kind of political theory do we need to 
advance a genuinely new politics? How can we 
challenge the power of the 1%? 



































